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Harvest  Season! 

Harvest  Festival! 

Harvest  Issue! 


AND  immediately  the  familiar,  "As  we  sow,  so  shall  we  reap,"  is  brought 
to  mind.  We  truly  expect  to  hear  about  the  merit  of  hard  labor,  of  the 
ultimate  compensation  for  honest  toil,  and  of  the  inevitable  downfall  of 
the  indolent.  We  gloat  with  self-satisfaction  over  the  praise  which  is  borne  to 
us  from  the  mouths  of  silver-tongued  orators.  We  picture  ourselves  as  sturdy, 
muscular  harvesters,  hardened  by  labors,  perhaps  sweaty,  and  we  revel  in 
this  mental  portrait.  As  we  sink  back  farther  into  a  comfortable  chair,  we  con- 
tentedly feel  that  ours  is  a  just  reward;  that  we  have  merited  the  beautiful 
gifts  of  nature  and  that  we  are  true  sons  of  the  soil. 

And  with  this  feeling  of  contentment  we  attain  a  sense  of  importance  and  an 
attitude  of  superiority.  We  swell  in  self-satisfaction  until  we  emulate  the  prover- 
bial frog,  who  burst  in  his  efforts  of  enlargement.  We  feel  that  our  work  has 
been  most  successfully  completed  and  that  the  results  of  our  efforts  constitute 
tremendous  improvement  over  that  of  our  predecessors. 

We  are  shocked  by  criticism  and  excuse  it  but  refuse  to  understand  it.  We  are 
scandalized  at  any  mention  of  inefficiency,  yet  we  do  not  even  attempt  to  cor- 
rect it.  We  allow  ourselves  to  slip  gently  into  a  rut  of  Babbitism,  along  which 
we  float  peacefully  and  from  which  we  serenely  judge  success  in  standards  of 
monetary  attainments. 

Yet  if  we  were  to  stand  aside  as  spectators  for  just  a  moment,  and  examine 
our  progress;  if  we  were  to  scientifically  analyze  our  attitude  of  lofty  content- 
ment, would  we  still  be  as  well  satisfied? 

It  is  probably  impossible  to  answer  this  question  with  a  representative  yes  or 
no.  Nevertheless,  the  problem  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

The  harvest  season,  after  all,  is  the  most  joyous  period  of  the  year.  It  is  a 
festive  occasion  for  many  peoples.    It  is  the   "pay-day"    for  the   farmer.      We 
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see  the  results  of  our  labors.   We  take  joy  and  pride  in  our  achievements — 

and  rightly  so. 

But  all  too  often  we  stop  at  this  point.  With  the  harvesting  of  our  crops,   we 

are  prone  to  consider  our  work  done  and  to  hibernate  amidst  our  well  filled 

barns. 

We  have  achieved  our  ambition.  Our  progress  stops.  We  begin  to  deteriorate. 

This  is  the  danger  point  for  the  business  man,  for  the  farmer,  and  for  us  here 

at  The  National  Farm  School.  When  we  begin  to  judge  success  by  wealth,  or 

by  acreage,  or  by  comparison  we  become  doomed. 

Success  is  improvement continual  improvement!  To  do  as  well  as  last  year 

is  failure.  To  do  better  than  last  year  is  success. 

Accordingly  we  should  explode  our  inflated  ego.  We  have  not  improved  to 
any  noticeable  extent.  We  have  allowed  ourselves  to  become  contaminated 
with  only  enough  knowledge  to  pass  our  courses.  We  know  little  about  litera- 
ture and  less  of  art.  We  are  but  dimly  conscious  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world.  Briefly,  we  are  typical  American  college  students. 

In  view  of  this,  have  we  any  right  to  feel  superior?  Is  there  any  reason  for 
our  contentment? 

Therefore,  in  summarizing,  it  is  probably  best  to  consider  the  harvest  season 
the  proper  time  to  take  inventory.  By  all  means,  take  pride  in  your  achieve- 
ments but,  at  the  same  time,  take  stock  of  yourself  and  try  to  determine  where 
improvement  is  possible. 

Enjoy  the  harvest  season  not  only  for  what  you  have  accomplished,  but  also 
for  that  which  you  will  accomplish  in  view  of  your  added  knowledge  and 
experience. 
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A  Tribute  to   Dr.  Washburn 


Editor's  Note:  Following  is  the  speech  delivered  by  James  Work  in  the  dedication  of  the 
Sundial,  erected  in  front  of  the  Library  by  the  Alumni  in  memory  of  Dr.  "Washburn, 
Dean  of  Farm  School   from  1904  to  1916.     Dr.  "Washburn  passed  away  early  this  year. 


Many  years  ago  Beveridge  said  "Since 
to  all  earthly  work  an  end  must  come, 
our  words  of  farewell  to  a  fellow 
workman  should  not  alone  be  those  of 
grief  that  man's  common  lot  has  come 
to  him,  but  also  of  pride  and  joy  that 
his  task  has  been  done  worthily.  It 
is  not  important  that  any  of  us  should 
long  remain;  the  Master  Builder  lacks 
not  craftsmen  to  take  our  place.  But 
it  is  important  to  the  uttermost  that 
while  we  are  here  we  should  do  our 
duty  to  the  full  perfection  of  our  pow- 
ers, fearlessly  and  faithfully,  with 
clean  hands,  and  hearts  ever  full  of 
kindness,  forbearance  and  charity." 
These  thoughts  cease  to  be  mere  plat- 
itudes on  an  occasion  such  as  this,  for 
they  express  not  only  our  departed 
friend's  philosophy  but  his  life. 

John  Hosea  Washburn  came  to  The 
National  Farm  School  as  dean  in  1  904 
and  for  twelve  years,  during  the  most 
critical  stage  of  the  development  of 
the  school,  guided  her  destiny  as  only 
a  man  possessed  of  his  intelligence,  in- 
itiative, personality,  and  force  could. 
A  man  among  men,  hearty,  cheerful, 
generous  to  a  fault,  he  fathered  a 
group  of  traditions  that  to  this  day 
make  Farm  School  what  it  is.  With 
an  infinite  patience  he  combatted 
many  forces  which  are  bound  to  arise 
during  the  formative  stage  in  the  life 
of  any  institution,  and  invariably,  with 
an  understanding  which  was  God-giv- 
en, he  guided  the  school  and  the  stu- 
dent to  greater  heights.  He  knew  boys, 
boys'  natures,  boys'  virtues  and  boys' 
weaknesses.  Would  that  every  father 
had  the  understanding  of  his  son  that 


Doctor  Washburn  had  of  the  student. 
It  is  needless  for  me  to  draw  a  picture 
of  Doctor  Washburn  to  the  older 
graduates — he  has  been  in  their  hearts 
for  years,  and  is  and  will  always  be 
Farm  School  to  them.  To  the  younger 
graduates  who  did  not  feel  the  touch 
of  his  personality,  I  can  only  say  that 
the  stories  which  you  have  heard  for 
years,  whenever  Farm  School  men  get 
together,  have  all  pictured  Doctor 
Washburn  to  you  as  he  was,  and  with 
greater  faithfulness  and  clearer  per- 
ception than  a  mere  recital  of  his  acts. 
Again  I  say,  Farm  School  to  the  old 
grad  is  Doctor  Washburn,  and  the 
years  only  add  to  the  halo  as  wisdom 
and  experience  bring  us  to  greater  re- 
alizition  of  the  man's  infinite  wisdom 
and  understanding. 

He  gave  of  his  life  unstintingly — he 
was  no  miser  with  it,  and  his  gifts  tran- 
scend all  material  gifts  to  the  School. 
His  were  spiritual  gifts. 
I  know  Doctor  Washburn  saw  in  the 
brown  furrow  the  certainty  of  coming 
harvests,  and  saw  in  the  student  the 
future  man.  "Where"  said  despairing 
Villon  "where  are  the  snows  of  yes- 
teryear?" Vanished,  he  would  have 
us  believe.  Yes,  but  only  in  form.  The 
snows  of  yesteryear  are  in  the  stream, 
in  cloud  and  rain,  in  sap  and  bloom, 
in  tree  and  flower,  in  heart  and  brain 
and  beauty.  Nothing  is  lost  here  on 
earth,  nothing  gone,  nothing  ended. 
And  so  the  energies  of  our  departed 
and  beloved  Dean  have  touched  into 
life  and  activity  forces  which,  influenc- 
ing us,  will  pass  from  us  to  others,  and 
so  live  on  forever. 
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LITERAirr 


Rambiings 

AUTUMN  rains  and  Autumn  chills   .    .    .   browning  stalks  of  corn   ...   I 
feel  the  creeping  chill  of  winter  .  .  .  the  ground  is  soaked  with  rain  .  .  . 
wagons   creak   across   the   sodden   soil    .    .    .    autumn-browned    corn   is 
ripe  for  harvest — 

Safely  seated  in  my  room  ...  I  think  of  days  just  past  ...  of  this  crop  and 
that  .  .  .  wars  again  drought  .  .  .  against  insects  .  .  .  against  markets.  I  am 
reminded  of  the  joy  of  living,  growing,  green  things  .  .  .  and  the  thrifty  animals 
whose  life's  progress  I  watched  ...  A  pullet  flies  across  my  path  ...  I  think 
of  the  day  she  was  hatched  .  .  .  Time  flies. 

Yes  .  .  .  Time  flies  .  .  .  short  months  ago  careers  were  here  begun  ...  as  plants 
grew,  so  they  grew.  Hopes  were  conceived  .  .  .  ambitions  initiated  .  .  . 
grievances  and  sorrows  felt. 

Younger  crops  approach  maturity  .  .  .  the  older  ones  begin  to  brown  .  .  .  their 
harvest  soon  .  .  .  their  use,  perhaps,  as  vital  as  the  corn's. 


On  N 


oses 


(The  following  item  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  two  which  we  have  been  compelled  to 
print  because  of  the  insistent  demands  of  the  members  of  the  Schnozzle  Club,  the  secre- 
tary of  which  has  written  it  in  order  to  further  glorify  and  embellish  in  print  that 
most  important  and  conspicuous  member  of  the  Corpus  Humanus.     The  Editor.) 


The  nose  is  a  noble  organ;  more 
noble  in,  or  rather  on,  some  than  oth- 
ers. It  is  the  least  troublesome,  the 
least  coy  of  all  the  facial  accoutre- 
ment. It  is  unexcelled  as  adornment, 
it  is  unsurpassed  in  the  posture  appro- 
priately termed  "blowing."  It  couldn't 
be  outdone  for  putting  into  other  peo- 
ple's business. 

Think  of  our  great  loss  were  noses 
non-existant.  Cyrano  sans  nasal  pro- 
montory loses  half  of  its  whimsy.  All 
the  poems  indicted  to  the  "retrousse" 
would  be  lost  to  mankind.  Indeed 
snobbishness  would  become  mere  so- 
cial dalliance  rather  than  the  grand 
institution  it  is.  Disgust  could  not  be 
aptly  expressed.  Above  all,  think  how 
peculiar    a    race    of    noseless     people 


would  appear. 

However,  noses  have  their  draw 
backs.  They  are  often  too  prominent, 
(although  entirely  inoffensive  of  in- 
tention) or  too  insignificant.  I  have 
heard  of  sad  cases  where  noses  were 
caught  in  swinging  doors  to  the  great 
pain  and  chagrin  of  the  owners.  A 
pimple  could  hardly  choose  a  more 
prominent  position  than  on  the  end  of 
one. 

Yet  again,  we  entrust  one  of  the 
most  precious  of  senses  to  our  noses — 
that  of  smell.  The  culinary  art  would 
languish  were  there  no  foreboding  of 
greater  bliss  to  come;  were  there  noth- 
ing to  arouse  the  palatal  imagination. 
Flowers  would  be  merely  vari-colored 
objects   without     a     too-great     appeal 

(Continued  on   Page  22) 
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History  of  Farm  No.  3 


Editor's  Note:  This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  histories  of  the  farms  which  now  com- 
pose The  National  Farm  School.  Much  thanks  and  credit  are  due  Mrs.  L.  M.  Montgomery 
whose  kind  assistance  and  untiring  effort  in  gathering  the  necessary  data  has  made 
them   possible. 


As  in  Farm  House  No.  1 ,  so  in  No. 
3  we  find  a  bit  of  old  England  trans- 
ferred to  the  wild  and  virgin  soil  of 
Bucks  County.  Three  brothers,  Wal- 
ter, Robert  and  Joseph  Shewell,  came 
from  near  Painswick,  England  in 
1  729.  They  were  all  three  men  of 
means,  force  of  character  and  business 
ability.  Joseph  stayed  in  Philadelphia 
where  he  became  a  wealthy  merchant, 
reckoned  by  those  times,  and  his  des- 
cendants still  live  there.  Robert  and 
Walter  came  to  Bucks  County  and 
bought  500  acres  from  a  Jeremiah 
Langehorne  who  in  turn  had  bought 
it  from  William  Penn. 
Robert,  a  shipbuilder  by  trade,  soon 
tired  of  farming,  sold  his  share  of  300 
acres  for  $1250  to  others  and  moved 
to  Philadelphia.  His  brother  Walter 
stayed,  and  in  1  730,  forty-six  years 
before  the  Revolution,  built  a  log  cab- 
in on  the  site  of  the  present  house, 
then  a  room  of  stone,  and  named  it 
"Painswick  Hall." 

His  mother  was  heiress  to  the  Man- 
or of  Comhouse  where  they  lived 
near  Painswick,  England,  and  on  her 
coming  to  this  country  with  her  sons, 
she  sold  her  life  interest  in  the  manor 
for  a  "valuable  consideration."  A 
descendent  of  Walter  Shewell's  says 
she  feels  sure  he  chose  the  site  he  did 
for  his  new  home  here  because  it  was 
so  much  like  the  one  he  had  left.  A 
little  valley  with  a  stream  flowing 
through  it  and  a  hill  beyond  which 
here  was  Featherbed  Hill. 


Walter  married  a  Maryland  girl 
named  Mary  Kimball  and  there  is 
mention  of  only  two  children,  Walter 
Jr.,  and  Robert.  He  added  to  the 
house  and  built  the  great  stone  barn, 
and  like  other  early  settlers,  built 
near  the  stream  that  water  for  house- 
hold and  stock  might  be  near  at  hand. 
As  also  was  the  custom  and  necessity 
of  these  early  times,  he  quickly  added 
a  tannery,  cider  and  grist  mills,  and 
all  the  other  buildings  necessary  to 
house  the  farm  activities  in  a  period 
when  each  family  had  to  supply  its 
own  needs. 

He  was  famed  for  his  crabapple  ci- 
der, and  dispensed  it  with  a  lavish 
hand  to  the  callers  who  were  numer- 
ous in  the  cider  season.  He  was  rated 
as  a  wealthy  man  for  these  times  and 
in  1  776,  tax  records  show  he  owned 
beside  the  things  already  mentioned, 
"a  distillery  and  two  negro  slaves." 

He  died  during  the  Revolution  at 
the  age  of  77  after  having  lived  on 
the  farm  exactly  fifty  years. 

Robert  was  born  in  1  740,  and  like 
his  father  and  brother,  was  listed  as 
too  old  for  service  in  the  Revolution. 
At  24,  he  married  Sarah  Swallows, 
and  in  an  old  newspaper  of  January 
5,  1  764  is  found  an  account  of  their 
wedding  in  a  Philadelphia  Baptist 
church  by  the  great  Welsh  author  and 
Divine  Rev.  Edward  Edwards.  One 
of  the  witnesses  was  a  cousin  who  lat- 
er became  the  wife  of  Benjamin 
West,  the  great  painter. 
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Robert  was  in  business  in  Philadel- 
phia for  a  few  years,  when  as  he  tells 
in  a  letter,  July  20,  1  769,  "of  the  long 
drive  out  from  Philadelphia  on  a 
beautiful  summer  day  when  I  moved 
my  family  and  possessions  from  city 
to  country,"  and  from  then  on  he 
lived  at  Painswick  Hall,  and  added  to 
it,  (of  necessity)  for  he  had  eight 
children,  born  between  the  years  of 
1765  and  1776. 

He  became  a  very  prominent  man 
in  the  community,  not  only  as  a  farm- 
er, but  as  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  It 
was  quite  the  thing  to  be  married  at 
the  "Hall"  by  the  "Squire,"  and  he 
gave  his  three  daughters,  month 
about,  the  wedding  fees.  Once  the 
groom  left  the  fee  tightly  wrapped  in 
a  paper,  and  on  opening  after  his  de- 
parture, a  bright  twenty-five  cent 
piece  fell  out.  But  that  groom  valued 
his  bride  at  more  than  another  who 
left  a  two  cent  piece  for  the  fee! 
The  Shewells  were  very  friendly 
with  the  Indians,  and  ready  to  give 
them  a  night's  shelter  before  the  great 
open  fireplace  in  the  big  kitchen.  One 
especially  stormy  night,  five  Indian 
braves  sought  its  warmth  and  protec- 
tion. In  return,  many  a  fine  buck  was 
brought  to  the  door  for  Mrs.  Shewell. 
In  a  letter  of  Robert  Shewell's  he 
writes,  "There  is  nothing  stirring 
among  us  except  that  of  an  Indian  war 
which  is  generally  thought  will  be 
soon,  as  there  have  been  a  number  of 
Indians  laterly  murdered  by  some  of 
the  back  inhabitants,  which  has  en- 
raged the  poor  savages  much — espe- 
cially as  the  government  did  not  take 
the  notice  it  ought  in  calling  the 
bloodthirsty  villains  to  account." 
A  Philadelphia  weekly,  of  June  1  798 
tells  that  "the  Sunday  previous  at 
about    3    p.    m.,    Painswick    Hall,    the 


seat  of  Robert  Shewell,  Esq.,  was  dis- 
covered to  be  on  fire.  Only  female 
servants  were  present,  but  yet  these 
females  worked  to  such  good  effect 
that  they  saved  the  household  furni- 
ture." When  we  remember  the  weight 
of  the  household  furniture  of  that  per- 
iod, we  take  our  hats  off  to  those  tired 
female  servants. 

Robert  died  in  1  823  at  the  age  of  84, 
and  his  wife  in  1  848,  and  both  are 
buried  by  his  father  and  mother  in  the 
New  Britain  cemetery. 

Robert's  son,  Nathaniel,  lived  at 
Painswick  Hall  next  during  the  whole 
of  his  nearly  90  years,  except  for  a 
short  time  when  he  was  landlord  of 
the  Fountain  House  in  Doylestown. 
He  died  in  1  860,  leaving  seven 
daughters  who  never  married,  and  a 
son,  Joseph,  who  also  stayed  single,  to 
run  the  farm  and  carry  on  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  noble  old  house. 

After  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  years 
of  ownership,  the  homestead  passed 
from  the  Shewell  family  to  a  Mr.  Mar- 
tin for  $15,000,  then  in  1907  was 
bought  by  Farm  School  for  $14,500, 
conveying  150  acres  which  showed 
an  increase  of  more  than  $90  per  acre 
during  the  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  years  since  its  first  purchase  by 
Walter  Shewell. 

General  Grant  was  a  great  friend  of 
the  Nathaniel  Shewell's  and  came  fre- 
quently to  Painswick  Hall.  He  mar- 
ried a  Miss  Simpson  of  one  of  the 
nearby  boroughs.  So  well  known  was 
the  noble  old  home  that  one  of  the 
Martins,  whose  father  bought  from 
Nathaniel  Shewell's  son  and  daugh- 
ters, told  the  writers  recently  that 
many  and  many  a  letter  came  there 
addressed  simply  "Painswick  Hall." 

(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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The  Fates 


Later  in  the  day  they  would  become 
more  wordy  and  would  chatter  quer- 
olously  like  magpies  or  old  women. 
But  in  the  morning  sunlight  they  were 
just  three  slightly  apathetic  old  men 
seated  in  rickety  chairs  tip-tilted 
against  the  front  of  the  general  store. 
They  were  in  rusty  black  that,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  overall,  marks  the 
retirement  of  a  farmer  from  active 
plough-guiding.  This  and  their  griz- 
zled chins  proved  their  right  to  inac- 
tivity on  a  week-day  morning. 
The  first  was  tall,  gaunt  and  spare.  He 
must  have  been  the  possessor  of  a 
powerful  frame  in  his  prime.  Once 
strong  hands  idled  in  his  lap,  while 
his  vacuous  blue  eyes  searched  out 
some  object  to  which  to  call  the  oth- 
ers' attention.  He  never  had  much  use 
for  a  display  of  intellect — his  immense 
body  having  solved  most  of  life's 
problems  for  him.  Now  all  his  con- 
versation, in  accordance  with  a  sixty- 
year-old  habit,  consisted  of  statements 
of  fact  for  the  other  two  to  mull  over. 
The  center  figure  was  the  smallest  of 
the  three.  He  was  almost  hidden  in 
the  inclined  angle  of  the  chair,  but  a 
pair  of  beady  black  eyes,  peeping  over 
the  hill  of  his  knees,  made  sure  that 
he  didn't  miss  anything.  Toothless 
gums  worked   endlessly  over  a  prob- 


lem that  was  probably  nothing  more 
or  less  than  a  little  excess  nervous  en- 
ergy. To  him  fell  the  task  of  making 
preliminary  comment  on  any  topic  the 
first  would  introduce. 
The  third  disposed  of  all  topics  phil- 
osophically or  summarily.  With  his 
strong  features  still  not  vitally  sullied 
by  his  decrepitude,  he  was  the  thinker 
of  the  trio.  His  large  bony  hands,  their 
arduous  labor  complete,  rested  peace- 
fully. A  firm  jaw  was  clamped  on  a 
corncob  which  he  puffed  leiseurely 
from  time  to  time. 

Their  conversation  was  desultory, 
meager.  The  first  would  make  some 
observation  such  as  "That's  Jeff 
Smith's  boy,"  and  the  second  would 
follow  up  with  "A  no-good  lot," 
which  the  third,  after  contemplation 
would  cap  with  "He'll  come  to  a  bad 
end." 

So  these  venerables,  in  dealing  with 
mankind,  were  akin  to  the  ancient 
Greek  fates — Clothos,  who  spun  the 
thread  of  existence;  Atropos,  who  in- 
terpreted the  tangled  web;  and  Lach- 
aesis,  who  solved  the  matter  with  one 
snip  of  her  scissors.  These  ancients 
paralleled  them  in  their  conversation, 
which  at  best  was  a  method  of  filling 
the  interlude  while  waiting  for  the 
world  to  slip  beyond  their  reason. 

— Owen  Jay. 
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WERE  I  TO  CLIMB  TONIGHT 

(Lines  to  a  Lady — Far  Away) 

Were  I  to  climb  tonight  up  to  your  window 

And  sing  my  melody  of  love — so  sweet 

And  ope'  the  very  floodgates  of  my  passion 

And  cast  myself  abjectly  at  your  feet; 

Were  I  to  climb  unto  your  very  casement 

— Quite  all  propriety's  stern  rules  to  flout 

And  pour  forth  all  my  love  in  quick  hot  whispers, 

What  matter  it — you'd  probably  be  out. 

Owen  Jay. 
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The  Horse 


An  irate  driver  honks  his  horn  behind 
a  team.  No  use,  it  seems,  for  such  slow 
travel.  But  bound  up  in  the  bodies  of 
that  team  are  histories  of  deeds  and 
of  peoples — histories  lived  before  the 
irate  driver  and  his  horn  were  ever 
conceived. 

Unknown  ages  ago,  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  complex  evolutionary 
scheme,  there  was  produced  the  pro- 
genitor of  our  modern  horse.  Through 
countless  years,  and  under  countless 
influences,  his  appearance,  bearing, 
and  his  nature  have  been  changing.  He 
stands,  today,  a  symbol  of  the  suc- 
cessful combat  of  natural  elimination, 
and  a  monument  to  the  intelligent  per- 
severance of  Man,  who  for  a  lengthy 
period  has  endeavored  to  adapt  the 
nature  of  the  beast  to  his  needs. 
Knowledge  of  the  presence  of  the 
horse  among  the  civilized  peoples, 
and  their  effort  to  convert  the  animal 
to  their  usage  is  verified  from  ancient 
records.  The  effort  to  perfect  the 
horse  is  traced  through  many  coun- 
tries of  Europe  and  Asia  in  the  prog- 
ress of  Time. 

Different  needs,  different  conceptions 
of  different  people  has  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  many  separate  types  of  the 
animal.  These  vary  from  the  fleet,  flat 
muscled  desert  horses  of  the  nomadic 
privateers  of  the  Arabian  wastes  to 
the  stolid,  bulky,  plegmatic,  and  slow- 
witted  drafter  of  the  Breton,  Belgian 
and  the  Englander.  But  all  reflect  the 
glory  of  the  perseverant  effort  of  these 
breeders  who  bred  by  tradition,  obser- 
vation, legend,  and  suspicion.  No 
genetic  laws  explained  their  perplex- 
ing results,   no  scientific  journals  cir- 


culated to  provide  comparisons  in  ef- 
fort and  result.  But  Success  seems  to 
have  guided  the  tendencies  of  the 
Masters. 

As  they  developed  into  valuable  as- 
sets as  mobile  forces  in  the  countries 
of  their  origins,  these  animals  created 
history.  Though  the  application  of 
their  abilities  varied  with  their  types, 
their  presence  was  vital  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  ideals  of  many  peoples. 
Some  races  were  dependent  upon 
them  for  their  power  in  harness  to  the 
plow;  other  races  were  dependent 
upon  them  for  their  swiftness  in  bat- 
tle. 

Years  droned  on,  irresistably.  Genera- 
tion after  generation  of  Man  and 
Beast  came  and  went.  The  horse  be- 
came the  ally,  the  friend,  the  willing 
servant  of  Man.  With  Man  he  jour- 
neyed to  new  lands,  to  lend  his  effort 
to  that  of  his  more  intelligent  master 
in  the  conquest  and  the  cultivation  of 
these  lands.  Upon  him  has  depended 
much  of  History  and  Progress  as  it 
reads  today. 

Machines  have  come.  They  cannot 
make  violent  resistance  to  brutal  treat- 
ment as  did  the  horse  a  times.  They 
travel  swifter.  A  dozen,  or  twenty,  or 
even  two-hundred  horses  may  be  im- 
prisoned in  a  fraction  of  the  space  that 
vital  horses  occupy.  They  do  not  eat 
when  not  at  work.  And  so  the  average 
man  honks  his  horn  irritably  as  a  plod- 
ding, tired  team  obstructs  his  flying 
passage.  But  give  me  power  of  flesh 
and  blood,  a  mind  to  match  with 
mine,  a  quivering,  anxious,  well 
muscled  body,  sleek  of  coat  and 
bright  of  eye. 

— Hevesh. 
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Senior  Class  News 

The  Senior  class  has  started  work  on 
its  Yearbook.  Contracts  have  been 
signed  with  the  photographer,  print- 
er and  engraver,  and  the  boys  are 
getting  set  to  put  out  a  better,  if  not 
bigger  yearbook  than  ever. 


Freshman  Class  News 

At  a  quarterly  meeting,  the  Freshmen 
re-elected  officers.  Those  occupying 
the  higher  seats  are: 

S.  Levitt President 

E.   Blackman  Vice-President 

M.   Bear Treasurer 

W.  Patton Secretary 

L.  Mazer  Councilman 

The  class  welcomed  M.  Klein,  Brus- 
kin,  Goldstein,  Killough,  Kearns  and 
Slavin.  The  administration  has  already 
appointed  the  welfare,  numerical,  and 
entertainment  committees.  The  Frosh 
are  looking  forward  to  the  football 
banquet  into  which  they  can  empty 
their  treasury  for  a  worthy  cause. 
Words  of  thanks  are  extended  to  the 
Senate  for  their  fine  example  of  good 
guardianship  which  has  prevented 
many  difficulties  for  the  Freshman 
class. 

S.  Levitt. 


Junior  Class  News 

The  long  heralded  Junior  Prom  was 
held  on  the  week-end  of  September 
1  6th  and  1  7th,  and  the  Junior  class 
feels  confident  that  it  has  set  a  new 
standards  in  Proms.  Despite  the  ad- 
verse weather,  the  first  and  second 
floors  of  Ulman  Hall  were  occupied 
by  guests.  Seventy-six  girls  were  reg- 
istered for  rooms  and  twenty  -  five 
more  came  just  for  the  dance.  The 
faculty  members  and  their  wives 
swelled  the  total  to  well  over  a  hun- 
dred. 

The  music  was  furnished  by  Al  Phil- 
lips and  his  orchestra,  with  snappy  vo- 
cal numbers  during  the  intermission 
by  the  Three  Naturals. 
The  gym  was  a  tribute  to  the  efforts 
of  those  Juniors  who,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Al  Klein  and  his  committee,  la- 
bored so  faithfully  to  decorate  it. 
Booths,  each  holding  three  couples 
were  erected  with  privet  hedge,  out- 
lined with  hydrangeas  and  arbor  vi- 
tae.  A  floral  decoration  on  the  front 
of  the  stage,  overhanging  boughs  from 
the  ceiling,  colorful  chandeliers  and 
speckled  flowers  throughout  gave  the 
"Crystal  Ballroom"  an  unprecedented 
beauty. 

At  this  time  the  Junior  class  wishes 
to  thank  the  faculty  and  the  students 
who  helped  to  make  this  Prom  the 
success  it  was,  and  the  chef  for  the 
delightful  refreshments. 

—Albert  Teller,  "35. 
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Fire!!!  Fire!!! 

Throughout  the  school  the  cry  rang 
out  as  the  students  turned  out  in  pants, 
pajamas  or  what  have  you  to  combat 
the  flames  which  were  rapidly  con- 
suming the  south  wing  of  our  large 
laying  house. 

On  June  19  at  10  p.  m.,  when  most 
of  the  students  were  asleep,  fire  broke 
out  for  some  unknown  reason,  in  the 
big  house.  Students  fought  the  flames 
heroically  while  waiting  for  the  fire 
companies  from  Doylestown.  When 
they  finally  arrived  and  coupled  their 
big  motor  pump  to  the  hydrant,  the 
hose  brought  forth  a  squirt  of  water 
like  a  leaking  faucet.  The  students  re- 
doubled their  efforts,  rushing  buckets 
of  water  from  the  creek  over  1 00 
yards  away. 

The  fire  burned  on,  however,  until  it 
reached  the  stone  house  which  stands 
between  the  wings.  It  licked  hungrily 
at  the  eaves,  but  could  not  digest  the 
stone  wall  that  went  with  them,  and 
so  died  down  against  the  foot  of  the 
wall. 

The  Hort.  men  arrived  with  their  big 
new  sprayer  carrying  300  gallons  of 
water,  but  alas  and  alack,  the  motor 
got  temperamental  and  wouldn't  start 
the  first  minute,  so  some  amateur  me- 
chanic reversed  the  ignition  wires,  and 
then  it  wouldn't  start  at  all.  Howev- 
er, the  water  wasn't  really  necessary 
as  the  fire  had  done  all  the  damage  it 
could  do,  and  all  that  remained  of  the 
poultry  house  was  a  long  pile  of  glow- 
ing embers. 

Quite  a  crowd  turned  out  to  enjoy  the 
conflagration,  and  it  wasn't  long  be- 
fore the  shysters  in  the  student  body 
were  offering  fried  chicken  and  eggs 
to  the  public. 


Poultry  Club 

With  the  summer  vacations  over, 
the  Poultry  Club  started  its  fall  sea- 
son with  a  membership  drive.  All 
students  are  invited  to  join  the  Poul- 
try Club  and  to  attend  its  meetings. 
Plans  made  for  the  coming  fall  sea- 
son include  speakers,  moving  pictures 
and,  if  possible,  educational  trips  to 
outside  poultry  farms. 
We  have  already  had  Mr.  Reiner,  of 
the  Jewish  Agricultural  Society,  speak 
before  the  club,  and  arrangements 
have  been  made  to  have  Mr.  Dossin 
and  Dr.  Hunter,  both  of  State  College, 
to  address  the  club  in  the  near  future. 
With  these  and  many  other  prospects 
in  view,  the  Poultry  Club  is  anticipat- 
ing an  active  and  successful  season. 

— Ben  Dinitz. 


How  Featherbed  Hill  Got 
Its  Name 

There  are  several  conjectures  as  to 
how  Featherbed  Hill  got  its  name.  The 
first  was  that  a  family  moving  had  a 
featherbed  on  top  of  a  load,  and 
when  they  went  under  a  tree  it  ripped 
open,  making  a  featherbed  hill,  true 
enough.  Another  theory  is  that  a  wag 
got  to  the  hill  as  night  came  on,  and 
seeing  a  feather,  laid  it  on  a  rock  and 
said  he'd  call  that  his  featherbed  for 
the  night.  Another  is  that  two  ped- 
dlers stopped  there  to  sort  a  bag  of 
feathers  they  had  just  bought,  and  the 
wind  blew  them  everywhere.  The 
fourth  is  that  some  continental  soldiers 
slept  there,  and  spoke  ironically  of  the 
"feather  bed"  on  which  their  aching 
bones  had  rested.  The  fifth,  that  for 
years  it  was  the  haunt  of  great  flocks 
of  wild  pigeons  whose  feathers  littered 
the  ground. 
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DO  YOU  KNOW  YOUR  FARM  SCHOOL? 
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Department  News 


FARM  SCHOOL  PULLETS  WEAR 

TIN  PANTS 
In  order  to  control  Cannabalism  or 
Picking  among  laying  hens,  the  Poul- 
try Department  has  resorted  to  the 
use  of  metal  shields.  The  shields  are 
attached  to  the  birds  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  they  do  not  interfere  with 
any  of  the  normal  functions  of  the 
hens.  Over  1  300  chickens  in  the  new 
laying  house  at  the  Homer  Farm  are 
now  equipped  with  these  shields, 
which  are  giving  full  protection  where 
anti-pick  and  other  methods  failed. 
Three  Connecticut  type  brooder 
houses  were  constructed  on  the  range 
by  the  Poultry  Seniors  this  year,  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  increased 
number  of  pullets  that  are  being 
raised.  All  the  pullets  on  range  have 
been  vaccinated  against  Fowl  Pox. 
The  New  Hampshire  Reds  were 
raised  in  confinement  and  came  into 
production  early  in  August.  The  sur- 
plus cockerels  were  caponized. 
About  the  middle  of  July,  a  rigid 
culling  of  the  entire  flock  was  made. 
All  the  old  hens  that  had  shown  good 
trapnest  records  have  been  saved  to 
be  used  as  next  year's  breeders. 
We  raised  500  ducks,  which  are  be- 
ing disposed  of  at  present  through  the 
Central  Sales  Dept.  Most  of  our  eggs 
are  also  sold  at  the  stand. 
The  old  Homer  Barn  has  been  re- 
modeled, with  the  help  of  the  Sen- 
iors, and  now  houses  1  300  pullets.  It 
is  a  three  story  barn,  holding  500 
birds  on  each  of  the  upper  floors  and 


three  hundred  on  the  bottom.  There 
is  also  on  the  first  floor  an  office,  lab- 
oratory, and  room  for  candling,  cool- 
ing, packing,  and  storing  eggs. 
Construction  is  well  advanced  on  the 
new  poultry  house  which  is  being  built 
at  the  side  of  the  remodeled  barn.  It 
is  thought  that  it  will  be  ready  in  a  few 
weeks.  The  full  capacity  of  both  these 
new  houses  will  be  about  3000  birds. 
These  new  additions  will  make  our 
plant  one  of  the  finest,  most  modern, 
and  up-to-date  plants  in  the  vicinity. 

I.G. 


LANDSCAPE  FRESHMEN  REJOICE 
After  a  long  season  of  lawns  on  Mon- 
day, lawns  on  Tuesday,  lawns  on 
Wednesday,  etc.,  the  lawn  mowers 
were  reverently  laid  to  rest  until  next 
year.  Sighs  of  regret  were  conspicuous 
by  their  absence. 

Cuttings  for  our  next  year's  stock 
have  been  finished  and  an  inventory 
shows  that  we  now  have  on  hand  200 
each  of  the  following  plants:  Hydran- 
gea, Kerria,  Euonymous,  Snowdrops, 
Fiesser  Laurel,  Paclacandra,  European 
White  Birch,  Black  Willow,  and  Rose 
of  Eugonias. 

A  number  of  evergreens  have  been 
sold  for  Fall  planting. 
The  Seniors  are  now  busy  on  four  out- 
side propositions  from  which  they 
hope  to  gain  considerable  experience 
in  landscape  work. 

— Joseph  Ebersole. 
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HEAVY  HARVEST  FOR 
HORTICULTURE 
With  a  big  harvest  and  a  small  crew, 
the  Horticulture  Department  finds  it- 
self in  no  danger  of  joining  the  unem- 
ployed. Our  apple  crop  will  be  the 
heaviest  in  years,  with  the  heavily  la- 
den Yorks  leading  the  list.  The 
Grimes,  Smokehouse,  Stayman,  and 
Jonathan  trees  promise  good  crops, 
although  aphis  did  considerable  dam- 
age to  all  of  them  this  Spring. 
For  the  first  time,  all  of  our  orchards 
except  the  cherry  were  seeded  to  Su- 
dan grass,  which  in  many  places  at- 
tained a  height  of  over  seven  feet. 
Our  peach  harvest  was  conspicuous  by 
its  absence.  The  winter-killing  of  buds, 
caused  by  heavy  frosts  in  February, 
resulted  in  about  a  98  per  cent  loss  in 
fruit  set. 

The  grapes  are  doing  well  in  spite  of 
the  voracious  appetites  of  the  Japan- 
ese Bettle  (popillia  Japonica),  Rose 
Chafer  (Macrodactylis  subspinosus) 
and  Homo  Sapiens  (Var.  Farm 
School) . 

Our  early  and  midseason  vegetable 
crops  did  well  in  spite  of  the  contrary 
weather.  The  numerous  plantings  of 
sweet  corn  are  now  yielding  a  steady 
supply  for  kitchen  and  market  use.  If 
all  our  late  plantings  come  through  we 
will  have  corn  up  until  frost. 
Our  early  staked  tomatoes  did  well, 
and  the  late  tomatoes  are  due  to  be 
picked  any  day  now.  The  late  celery 
is  showing  up  well  and  Bordeaux  is 
being  applied  weekly  to  control  any 
fungous  disease  which  may  spring  up 
on  account  of  wet  weather.  Our  late 
root  crops  for  winter  storage  are  all 
coming  along  rapidly,  and  we  should 
have  plenty  to  put  away. 
We  should  be  thankful  indeed  for  re- 
sults obtained  this  season,  as  the 
weather  was  anything  but  favorable. 


GENERAL  AGRICULTURE 
THRESHES  TIMOTHY 
The  wheat  crop  this  year  was  very 
good,  although  the  kernels  might  have 
been  a  little  larger.  The  wet  weather 
this  Spring  was  very  beneficial  to  our 
Winter  wheat  and  hay. 
General  Ag.  carried  on  a  new  experi- 
ment with  hay  this  year.  An  excep- 
tionally fine  stand  of  timothy  hay  on 
Number  6  Farm  was  cut  and  bound 
for  threshing.  The  plot  netted  about 
1  600  lbs.  of  recleaned  seed  of  excel- 
lent quality.  We  expect  to  seed  126 
acres  to  timothy  this  Fall,  but  there 
will  still  be  some  seed  left. 
After  that  August  storm  went  roaring 
on  its  way  we  found  our  silage  corn  a 
tangle  of  broken  and  bent  stalks, 
which  necessitated  early  cutting.  The 
Number  6  corn  fields  had  to  be  cut  by 
hand,  slowing  things  up  considerably. 
Regardless  of  the  damage  done  by 
the  storm,  the  stalks  and  ears  were 
of  good  size  and  will  make  good  si- 
lage. 

The  soybean  crop  at  Number  8  Farm 
was  good  and  has  been  stored  in  the 
barns  to  supplement  our  hay  crop. 
The  potato  crop  will  be  fair,  although 
the  yield  is  expected  to  fall  far  below 
last  year's  crop,  with  more  seconds 
and  thirds. 

The  department  is  now  busy  prepar- 
ing land  for  Winter  wheat. 


PREVENTIVE  FOR  BEAN 
BEETLES 
Bean  beetles  have  been  very  preva- 
lent in  this  section  this  year  on  account 
of  the  unusually  wet  weather  of  this 
spring  and  summer.  They  may  be  con- 
trolled by  applying  a  spray  of  3  lbs. 
of  calcium  arsenate  to  1 00  gals,  of 
water. 
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DAIRY  ENLARGES  AYRSHIRE 
HERD 

For  over  a  year,  the  dairy  herd  has 
been  the  subject  of  an  improvement 
campaign.  Although  there  is  still  room 
for  advancement,  our  herd  now  ranks 
with  the  leading  herds  of  Bucks 
County. 

There  are  now  95  milking  cows  all 
told.  Of  this  number,  only  59  are  two- 
timers,  while  the  three-timing  herd 
has  been  increased  to  36.  The  aim  of 
the  department  is  to  have  40  cows  in 
the  first  barn  on  a  three-time  schedule. 
Some  new  additions  to  the  herd  are 
Jersey  cows  with  calves  from  Clear- 
view  Farms,  and  a  Holstein  herd  sire 
"Suzene  Lucky  Boy"  from  the  Essex 
County  Hospital  at  Cedar  Grove,  N.J. 
He  is  now  9  months  old. 

In  accordance  with  a  special  arrange- 
ment with  the  kitchen,  a  cow  is  butch- 
ered every  week  for  the  table.  These 
animals  are  either  old  stock  or  poor 
producers.  They  are  being  replaced 
by  our  own  heifers. 

The  creamery  is  undergoing  a  slight 
change  since  the  state  inspector  visited 
Farm  School.  A  special  room  has  been 
built  which  contains  a  hopper  for 
all  incoming  milk.  From  this  receiving 
room  a  milk  pipe  runs  to  the  cooling 
room  and  from  there  to  the  pasteu- 
rizer. The  pasteurizer  must  be  closed 
in  from  the  washing  and  handling 
room  in  order  to  comply  with  the  stan- 
dards of  the  health  department. 

The  production  of  milk  for  the  entire 
herd  is  now  1 ,000  quarts  a  day. 
Our  Ayrshire  herd  is  under  test  again, 
without  undue  forcing,  and  if  indica- 
tions run  true,  the  herd  stands  a  fair 
chance  of  establishing  another  world's 
herd  record. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  MAIN  CROP 
The  Floriculture  Department  has  de- 
voted a  house  and  a  half  to  Chrysan- 
themums of  the  Kidder  variety,  which 
are  expected  to  bloom  early  in  Oc- 
tober. The  department  has  been  some- 
what handicapped  this  summer  due  to 
an  unusually  small  crew  of  Seniors, 
but  in  spite  of  this  drawback,  consid- 
erable work  has  been  accomplished. 
The  Calla  Lillies  have  been  mulched 
and  watered  and  are  now  making  fine 
growth  for  the  winter  crop.  The  space 
occupied  by  the  tomatoes  is  to  be  set 
to  sweet  peas,  snapdragons,  and  cal- 
endulas. 

About  five  batches  of  poinsettias  have 
been  made  and  are  now  rooted.  Baby 
primroses  have  also  been  potted  and 
are  due  to  blossom  around  Xmas.  In 
the  near  future  the  potted  Cyclamen 
plants,  which  were  started  from  seed 
last  winter,  are  to  be  brought  into  the 
greenhouse.  They  all  have  fine  big 
bulbs  and  should  produce  an  abun- 
dance of  bloom. 

We  have  been  shipping  asters,  gladio- 
las,  and  delphiniums  steadily  all  sum- 
mer to  the  Philadelphia  markets. 

— Henry  H.  Cole. 

FARM  SCHOOL'S 
EXPERIMENTAL  PLOTS 
The  experimental  plots  at  Home 
Farm  are  now  six  years  old.  This  is 
quite  young  as  experimental  plots  go, 
but  they  are  already  beginning  to  tell 
their  story  about  local  soil  require- 
ments. Plots  treated  with  manure  and 
complete  fertilizers  are  running  a  close 
race  for  first  place.  Those  plots  not 
treated  at  all  are  in  a  steady  decline. 
When  the  experiments  are  ten  years 
old,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  school  to 
produce  a  bulletin  on  the  subject 
which  will  apply  to  all  soils  in  this  sec- 
tion of  Bucks  County. 
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Coccidiosis 


Every  poultryman,  regardless  of  the 
number  of  chickens  that  he  raises,  is 
familiar  with  the  word  Coccidiosis. 
Many  of  these  same  poultrymen,  in 
trying  to  describe  Cannibalism  say, 
"The  chickens  are  biting  and  eating 
each  other."  Does  it  not  seem  strange 
that  these  men  can  speak  with  such 
familiarity  of  the  word  Coccidiosis, 
but  yet  have  difficulty  in  describing 
other  diseases  or  vices  which  are  much 
easier  to  understand  and  pronounce? 
Coccidiosis  is  not  new,  but  within  the 
past  few  years  it  has  been  recognized 
as  the  most  serious  disease  we  have.  It 
is  also  known  that  there  are  several 
species  of  the  organism  causing  the 
disease,  but  in  general  the  various 
types  of  the  organism  may  be  divided 
into  two  groups;  those  that  attack  the 
Caeca,  and  those  which  attack  the 
main  intestines.  A  great  deal  is  known 
about  the  technicalities  of  this  disease, 
but  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  ar- 
ticle to  delve  into  these  intricacies. 
This  past  June,  most  of  the  students 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  what 
Coccidiosis  looks  like  here  at  the 
school.  The  sight  that  greets  your  eyes 
when  you  look  into  the  brooder 
house  in  which  the  disease  is  preval- 
ent is  enough  to  make  any  lover  of 
poultry  shudder.  Most  of  the  chicks 
stand  around  with  heads  pulled  in, 
wings  drooping,  and  feathers  ruffled. 
If  one  were  to  cut  open  these  chicks, 
he  would  find  their  intestines  and  the 
Caeca  full  of  some  bloody  matter  or 
some  cheesy  looking  substance,  or 
both.  The  droppings  of  these  chicks 
are  bloody. 

Now,  what  causes  this  disease?  When 
one  considers  that  the  outbreak  of 
Coccidiosis  we  had  at  school  was  in 
the  new  brooder  houses  that  had  nev- 
er  been  used   before,    it   can   be   seen 


that  the  poultrymen  have  a  right  to 
fear  this  disease. 

In  all  forms  of  Coccidiosis  the  disease 
is  spread  by  the  contamination  of  the 
feed,  water,  and  litter  with  the  drop- 
pings which  harbor  this  parasite.  Con- 
sidering the  life  cycle  of  the  Coccidia, 
it  is  understood  that  the  disease  must 
be  maintained  by  fresh  intakes  of  the 
Coccidia  parasite  or  the  sporulated 
oocysts.  This  self-limiting  nature  of 
the  infection  is  of  great  importance  in 
its  control,  and  we  have  used  this 
knowledge  in  controlling  our  out- 
break. 

Our  control  method  consists  of  re- 
moval of  source  of  infection  (the  dirty 
litter)  and  thorough  cleaning  of  all 
parts  of  pen.  This  treatment  is  repeat- 
ed every  three  days  as  long  as  danger 
of  a  recurrence  of  the  disease  is  pres- 
ent. In  addition  the  chicks  are  given  a 
milk  flush  which  is  a  laxative  mixture 
composed  of  from  20  to  40  lbs.  of 
dried  milk  and  regular  mash  to  com- 
plete 1  00  lbs.  This  flush  is  kept  be- 
fore the  chicks  for  one  to  three  days, 
depending  upon  the  severity  of  the  at- 
tack. Two  weeks  after  the  treatment, 
it  may  be  repeated  for  one  day  as  a 
safety  measure.  In  addition,  intestinal 
disinfectants  are  given  in  the  drinking 
water.  The  common  drug  used  is  bi- 
chloride of  mercury  in  a  1-500  propor- 
tion, in  the  form  of  sulpho-carbolate 
pills. 

The  main  factors  for  one  to  remem- 
ber about  the  disease,  Coccidiosis,  is 
to  practice  preventive  medicine.  This 
includes  sanitation,  correct  rations  and 
feeding  practices.  Start  your  control 
measures  before  you  have  the  disease 
and  you  stand  a  much  greater  chance 
of  eliminating  this  dreaded  disease 
from  your  flock. 

I.G. 
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The  National  Farm  School 


Editor's    Note:    The    folio 
Hirsch,    Jr 


ing    contribution    was    written    by    10    year   old    Louis    Alle 
who    is    a   frequent    visitor   at    Farm    School. 


One  half  mile  west  of  Doylestown, 
Pa.,  is  The  National  Farm  School.  It 
was  founded  by  Doctor  Joseph  Kraus- 
kopf  in  1  896.  When  he  first  started  it, 
everyone  doubted  his  word,  because 
he  said  that  it  would  soon  be  a  great 
institution.  He  kept  at  it,  and  finally 
succeeded.  Now  it  is  a  big  place  with 
one  thousand  acres. 

At  the  Farm  School,  a  boy  learns 
farm  and  agricultural  life.  He  learns 
to  take  care  of  the  farm  animals,  milk 
the  cows,  plant  vegetables,  and  other 
kinds  of  work. 

He  has  fun,  too.  Once  a  week,  at 
night,  they  sometimes  have  movies, 
boxing  matches,  and  other  sport. 
They  have  a  football  and  baseball 
team. 

They  have  a  band.  There  are  Fresh- 
man, Junior  and  Senior  classes. 
At  the  Farm  School,  there  is  a  mod- 
ern dairy.  There,  the  boys  milk  the 
cows,  and  take  care  of  them.  When 
a  cow  is  going  to  give  birth  to  a  baby, 
she  is  led  to  a  separate  building  where 
the  young  are  born.  There  is  a  build- 
ing where  the  boys  pasteurize  the 
milk,  also. 


There  is  a  place  where  the  sheep  are. 
Here  the  boys  shear,  feed  and  take 
care  of  them.  The  pigs  are  at  another 
place.  Here  they  take  care  of  the  pigs. 
The  big  ones  are  not  so  nice,  but  the 
little  ones  are  "cute."  There  is  a  big 
place  for  the  chickens  and  the  ducks. 
There  are  large  incubators,  and  a 
place  for  each  hen  to  lay  her  eggs. 
There  is  also  a  place  for  the  unhealthy 
chicks. 

There  are  a  number  of  barns  and  hay- 
lofts in  which  I  play  when  I  go  out 
there.  Sometimes  picnic  parties  go  out 
there  and  have  lots  of  fun,  because 
the  boys  help  in  every  way. 
The  boys  plant  vegetables  of  all  sorts. 
There  are  potato,  turnip,  beet,  spinach 
and  other  vegetable  patches,  and  in 
the  autumn  it  all  looks  green  and 
gold,  from  which  they  got  their  school 
colors. 

There  is  an  Alumni  Building,  a  library, 
a  post  office,  and  school  rooms.  There 
is  a  building  where  a  lot  of  farm  im- 
plements are  kept. 

Sometimes  I  go  out  to  the  Farm 
School,  and  see  the  "one  hundred 
one"  things  to  see,  and  it's  great  fun! 


SHEEP  WITHOUT  TAILS 


A  strain  of  sheep  without  tails  is  be- 
ing developed  at  the  University  of 
North  Dakota.  The  purpose  is  to  facil- 
itate breeding  and  to  prevent  various 
diseases  such  as  sheep  ticks  and  other 
parasites,  which  take  a  large  yearly 
toll  from  sheep  farms. 


The  verse  and  worse  that  has  been 
handed  in  in  the  name  of  poetry  re- 
minds one  of  this  little  jingle: 

There  once  was  a  man  from  Japan 
Whose  verses  no  one  could  scan. 
When  asked,  "Why  so?" 
He  replied,  "I  don't  know. 
But   I  always   try    to   put   as     many 
syllables  in  the  last  line  as  I  pos- 
sibly can." 
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LITERALLY  speaking,  our  department  has  witnessed  a  depression.  We 
are  out  of  funds  and  selling  stock.  We  are  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 
However,  our  extreme  optimism  and  faith  in  the  friendship  of  our 
exchanges,  combined  with  the  expectation  of  doing  business  with  them  once 
more,  has  helped  pull  us  out  of  the  slump.  We  open  the  season  with  some 
good  humor  from  past  issues  over  which  the  staffs  of  our  exchanges  have 
labored. 


Brown  and  Kelly,  who  were  returning 
home  from  a  wedding,  began  to  con- 
sider the  state  into  which  their  pota- 
tions at  the  wedding  feast  had  led 
them. 

"Listen,"  said  Brown,  "just  stop  a 
minute  here  while  1  go  ahead.  Maybe 
I  don't  walk  very  steady,  and  some 
people  might  remark  that  something 
was  not  quite  right." 
He  walked  ahead  a  short  distance  and 
then  asked,  "How  is  it?  Am  1  walk- 
ing straight?" 

"Oh,  sure,"  answered  Kelly  thickly, 
"you're  all  right — but  who's  that 
with  you?" 

— Index. 


Student  Brooks  was  studying  the  ex- 
ternal culling  characteristics  of  a  bird 
last  week,  and  he  said  that  the  bird 
had  laid  for  three  months,  then  stop- 
ped for  three  weeks  and  is  still  laying. 
Mr.  James  then  took  the  bird  from 
Brooks  and  said  that  he  should  not 
cull  the  cockerels. 

— Aggazette. 


A  senior  at  Wisconsin  University 
knew  he  could  not  pass  a  certain 
exam.  He  pinned  $5  on  the  blue- 
book  and  wrote:  "Let  your  conscience 
be  your  guide."  He  passed  the  exam. 
Ursinus  Weekly. 


The  auctioneer  held  up  a  hand  for  si- 
lence. "Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "I  wish 
to  announce  that  yesterday  a  certain 
man  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his 
wallet  containing  $1000.  A  reward  of 
$250  will  be  given  to  anyone  return- 
ing same." 

After  a  short  silence,  a  gentleman 
with  a  plaid  tam-o'shanter  was  heard 
to  murmur:  "Two  hoonderd  an'  feety- 
five." 

— Index. 


Wife:    "Dear,    tomorrow   is   our   tenth 
anniversary.  Shall  I  kill  the  turkey?" 
Hubby:    "No,   let  him  live.   He  didn't 
have  anything  to  do  with  it." 

— Yenem. 
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AT  the  Alumni  Reunion,  held  July  2,  the  following  elections  were  made: 
Rudley,  08,  President;  Sidney  Brunwarner,  '20,  Vice-President; 
Fred  Weigle,  '14,  2nd  Vice-President;  David  Piatt,  '24,  3rd  Vice- 
President;  Leo  Ginsberg,  '14,  4th  Vice-President;  S.  B.  Samuels,  '21,  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 

The  School  was  host  to  a  goodly  crowd,  and  those  "remember  when"  stories 
flew  thick  and  fast.  Among  the  events  of  the  Washburn  Memorial  Sundial 
which  now  stands  in  front  of  the  Library. 

Another  Alumni  reunion  was  held  on  Labor  Day.  This  meeting  was  com- 
posed of  about  20  alumni  and  their  families  who  came  down  to  enjoy  the 
week-end.  The  alumni  hope  to  make  this  an  annual  Labor  Day  event. 
Speaking  of  reunions,  how  about  meeting  here  on  football  days,  and  giving 
the  boys  a  little  pep  from  the  grandstand?  There  are  six  tough  games  sched- 
uled for  home  consumption  this  season,  and  the  team  is  out  for  a  fourth  con- 
secutive undefeated  season.  Why  go  to  a  stadium  to  see  a  game  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  away,  when  you  can  see  one  here  right  from  the  sidelines! 


With  Our  Alumni 

Louis  Keisling,  '22,  is  manager  of  the 
Willowgate  Farms,  Princeton,  N.J. 

Albert  Stoudt,  '33,  is  managing  a  herd 
of  dairy  cows  at  New  Hope,  Pa. 

Alexander  Burchur,  '15,  is  selling 
farms  and  surburban  realty  in  Phil- 
adelphia. 

J.  T.  Schultz,  '  1  7,  owns  his  own  Gen- 
eral Agriculture  farm  in  Sellers- 
ville,  Pa. 

Benjamin  Gorad,  '28,  is  now  married 
and  is  running  a  large  poultry  farm 
of  10,000  chickens  in  Hopewell, 
New  Jersey. 

Tex  Rosinger,  '33,  is  running  his  own 
farm  down  in  Beaumont,  Texas.  He 
has  a  dairy  and  some  chickens. 

Irving  Peller,   '33,   is  working  for  the 


Edenwald   School   for  Boys,    225th 

St.     and    Boston    Rd.,    New    York, 

managing     the    vegetable     gardens 

and  a  small  nursery. 
Joseph     Moser,    '30,    is  now    assistant 

farm  manager  at  Shallcross  School 

for  Boys,  Byberry,  Pa. 
Stan     Michalak,    '32,    is    working     for 

Notre  Dame  College,   South   Bend, 

Indiana. 
Norman   Walzer,    '32,    is  working   for 

Solomonowitz  and  Lebov,  also  '32, 

at  Belmar,  N.  J.,  on  a  large  poultry 

farm. 
Lee   Werst,    '30,    is   with    the   Starkey 

Farms  Co.,  Morrisville,   Pa. 
Harry  Dorman,  '30,  is  with  the  U.  S. 

Department  of  Agriculture  at  Pelts- 

ville,  Md. 

(Continued  on  Next  Page) 
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Nathan  Moses,  '32,  and  Max  Portnoy, 
'33,  are  in  the  Forest  Reserves. 

Charles  Feinberg,  '33,  is  working  for 
his  rather  in  the  poultry  and  feed 
business  in  Glen  Cove,  Long  Is- 
land, N.  Y. 

Maurice  Ball,  '33,  is  attending  Rhode 
Island  State  College,  studying 
Landscape  Design. 

Manuel  Yablonko,  '33,  is  studying 
Landscape  at  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

Peter  Cavanaugh,  '33,  is  attending 
Ohio  State  University  Veterinary 
School. 

• 
HISTORY  OF  FARM 

(Continued  from  Pace  9) 
It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that 
Number  3  Farm  has  descended  from 
William  Penn  to  Farm  School  with 
only  four  changes  of  ownership.  Wil- 
liam Penn  sold  the  land  to  Jeremiah 
Langhorne,  after  whom  the  town  of 
Langhorne  has  been  named,  some 
time  around  1  700.  Langhorne  sold  it 
to  the  Shewells  in  1730,  in  which  fam- 
ily it  remained  for  1  56  years,  when 
it  was  sold  to  the  Martins  in  1  886. 
The  Martins,  in  turn,  sold  it  to  Farm 
School  in    1907. 

• 
Ambition 
In  one  of  our  classes,  there  is  a 
young  man  of  industry  and  applica- 
tion who,  not  content  with  the  class- 
room routine,  has  been  engaged  for 
the  last  few  weeks  in  sawing  off  the 
writing  arm  of  his  chair.  He  uses 
knives,  nail-files  and  any  other  sharp 
instruments  that  may  be  at  hand.  He 
has  made  considerable  progress  of 
late,  and  the  notch  has  reached  a 
depth  of  over  an  inch  as  a  result  of 
his  perseverance.  We  live  in  hopes 
that  by  the  end  of  the  term  he  may 
have  completely  severed  the  arm. 


ON   NOSES 

(Continued   from   Page   7) 

were  we  doomed  to  a  smell-less 
world.  But,  you  counter,  think  of  the 
blessing  of  the  absolute  absence  of 
noiseome  odors.  To  that  I  merely 
shrug  my  shoulders.  One  can  always 
cover  one's  nose. 

So,  we  find  that  the  little  mound  of 
bone,  gristle,  and  flesh  occupying  the 
central  region  of  the  face  is  quite  an 
asset.  It  is  unobtrusive  to  its  owner. 
Indeed,  it  is  very  difficult  to  see  your 
own  nasal  projection  without  the  aid 
of  a  glass,  unless  your  eyes  have  a  par- 
ticular affinity  for  one  another.  There 
is  no  more  peculiarly  fitted  resting 
place  for  a  pair  of  spectacles.  It  is  an 
unequaled  spot,  excepting  the  chin,  for 
receiving  a  deciding  blow  when  ter- 
minating a  prize  fight,  and  when  it 
bleeds,  a  beautiful  deep  crimson  fresh- 
et ensues. 

What  can  we  do  to  show  our  true 
appreciation  of  this  blessing  bestowed 
upon  mankind?  Shall  we  have  a  "See 
to  Your  Nose  Week"  when  each  of 
us  shall  wash  that  organ  with  more 
than  usual  care,  or  shall  we  go  about 
in  a  more  magnanimous  fashion  and 
bestow  more  attention  on  that  noble 
creation  than  we  do  now?  Perhaps 
that  is  the  best  way,  for  as  Horace 
says — "Duum  sed  levius  fit  patientia 
quicquid,  corrigere  est  nefas."  (Tis 
a  weighty  burden,  but  patience  makes 
lighter  that  which  it  is  impossible  to 
amend.) 

Owen  Jay  Shulman. 
• 
Mr.    Schmeider:    Behold    the     insect. 
When  he  comes  into  the  world,  he  is 
fully  equipped  with  mandibles,  anten- 
nae,  intelligence    and  other    weapons 
of  offense.  What  does  man  have?  Just 
a  hole  in  his  face.  And  what  else? 
Voice  from  rear  of  room:  Halitosis. 
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FARM  FACTS 
Costs  of  growing  a  bushel  of  apples 
in  orchards  have  been  reduced  22 
percent  by  applying  Nitrate  of  Soda 
or  Ammonium  Sulphate  two  or  three 
weeks  before  trees  were  in  full  bloom. 
Pullorum  disease  or  Bacillary  White 
Diarrhea  spreads  among  adult  chick- 
ens. Heretofore  it  has  been  assumed 
that  Pullorum  disease  could  be  con- 
trolled by  using  hatching  eggs  from 
healthy  hens. 

Feeding  irridiated  ergosterol  to  cows 
will  greatly  increase  the  Vitamin  D 
content  of  the  milk  without  affecting 
the  production  or  physical  condition 
of  the  animal.  Its  prohibitive  cost 
makes  its  general  use  uneconomical. 


30  to  50  percent  of  its  fertility  value. 
As  long  as  manure  remains  frozen 
there  is  no  loss. 

A  hens  ability  to  lay  depends  upon 
her  egg  laying  ancestry  and  is  not  de- 
pendent upon  her  body  shape.  It  is 
dependent  upon — earliness  of  matur- 
ity, rate  of  egg  production,  absence  of 
broodiness  and  persistency  of  produc- 
tion. 

626  bushels  of  Russet  potatoes  from 
one  acre  was  produced  in  Bucks  coun- 
ty in    1932  by  the  Yeagle  Brothers. 


THE  FARMER  AND  THE 
CHEMIST 
One  group  of  farmers  which  has  been 
greatly  benefitted  by  the  activities  of 
the  chemical  industries  is  the  cotton 
A  comparison  of  five  different  meth-  raisers.  While  the  price  of  cotton  may 
ods  of  spraying  in  New  York  indi-  be  low  now,  one  can  only  imagine 
cates  that  up  to  500  pounds  of  pres-  how  much  lower  it  might  have  been, 
sure  there  was  a  tendency  to  apply  had  it  not  been  for  the  research  work 
more  spray  material  per  tree  as  oper-  the  chemists  have  done.  Thirty  years 
ating  pressures  were  increased,  but  ago,  cotton  lint  was  a  problem  for  the 
beyond  this  point  there  was  a  decline  cotton  ginners.  They  didn't  know 
in  this  amount.  A  range  between  300  what  to  do  with  it.  Even  up  to  the 
and  400  pounds  was  most  satisfac-  war,  the  only  market  they  had  de- 
tory.  In  removing  arsenical  residue  on  veloped  for  it  was  cotton  batting  and 
apples  it  was  found  that  acid  washes  mattress  stuffing,  worth  about  one 
were  most  effective.  cent  a  pound.  Cotton  lint  is  85  per- 
Forty-nine  percent  of  all  counties  in  cent  cellulose,  but  nobody  realized  it 
the  U.  S.  are  now  modified  accredited  until  the  war  came  and  cellulose  was 
as  free  from  tuberculosis.  Also  over  in  big  demand  for  explosives. 
3,000,000  herds  have  been  tested  Further  chemical  research  on  this 
once  or  more  and  found  free  of  the  problem  of  thirty  years  ago  has 
disease.  brought  us  the  beautiful  lacquer  fin- 
To  determine  whether  hens  are  pay-  ish  now  used  on  cars,  leather  substi- 
ing  their  feed  bill,  divided  price  of  tues,  toilet  articles,  tooth  brushes, 
1  00  pounds  of  feed  by  the  price  of  movie  films,  and  sausage  casings.  In 
eggs  per  dozen  and  multiply  by  3.  the  hospital  we  find  sterilized  gauze 
This  will  give  the  number  of  eggs  100  and  "new  skin,"  or  collodion,  both 
hens  must  lay  daily  to  pay  for  their  made  from  cellulose.  It  was  the 
feed.  chemist  who  turned  cellulose  from  its 
It  requires  no  more  pasteurized  milk  old  job  of  blowing  all  creation  to 
to  make  a  certain  amount  of  growth  kingdom  come  with  high  explosives, 
than  it  does  raw  milk.  to  the  peaceful  and  beneficial  job  it 
Manure  stored  60  to  90  days  will  lose  has  today.                           S.  Jacobson. 
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EDITORIAL 


FALL  is  here  again!  The  thud  of  the  punted  ball,  the  impact  as  man  meets 
man,  the  shrill  sound  of  a  whistle,  is  being  repeated  on  a  thousand  cam- 
puses. King  Football  has  claimed  his  throne  for  another  year. 
Farm  School  has  again  turned  out  at  the  coach's  call  and  is  drilling  for  another 
victorious  campaign.  Backs  go  galloping  down  the  field,  dodging,  twisting, 
driving.  Linemen  are  charging  viciously  to  clear  the  way  for  the  ball  carrier. 
Day  after  day  of  drilling  to  attain  perfection.  The  results  of  the  past  season 
speak  for  the  effectiveness  of  this  training.  When  the  team  goes  through  for 
touchdown  after  touchdown,  it  is  not  because  the  opposition  is  weaker — it  is 
because  we  hit  them  harder. 


•  9 


Following  is  the  schedule  for  this  year,  with  six  games  at  home: 

Sat.,  Oct.       7 — Forest  Park  Academy    Baltimore,    Md. 

Sat.,  Oct.     14 — Central  Evening  H.  S Farm  School 

Sat.,  Oct.    21 — Hartwick  College    Oneonta,  N.   Y. 

Sat.,  Oct.  28 — West  Chester  Teachers'  College,  J.  V.           Farm  School 

Sat.,  Nov.       4 — Ursinus  College  Fresh Farm  School 

Sat.,  Nov.     11 — Stockbridge    College     Amherst,    Mass. 

Sat.,  Nov.  18 — Westchester  Military  Academy  of  N.   Y.      Farm  School 

Sat.,  Nov.  25 — Pending 
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Football  Forecast 

WITH  a  veteran  aggregation  available,  which  includes  seven  line  and 
four  backfield  lettermen,  the  squad  is  pointing  for  a  tough  schedule. 
The  team  has  been  brought  along  slowly,  and  should  be  clicking 
by  the  time  the  opening  whistle  blows.  A  strong  scrub  outfit  is  giving  the 
Varsity  some  good  opposition,  which  is  keeping  them  on  their  toes. 


•  • 


Varsity  Lineup 


L.E.  L.T.  L.G.  C.  R.G.  R.T.  R.E. 

Triol        A.  Cohen     Engleberg      Mersky      Wascavage        I.  Cohen         Ziegler 

170  lbs.      210  lbs.        190  lbs.       165  lbs.        1  75  lbs.  ! 95  lbs.        185  lbs. 

Q.B. 

Plevinsky 

1  75  lbs. 


L.H.B. 
Rosten 
1  60  lbs. 


R.H.B. 
Levitt 
1  75  lbs. 


F.B. 

Waldman 
1  75  lbs. 


Substitutes 


Backs 

Sacks 

Goldman 

Segal 

Bear 

Robertson 


155 
160 
150 
152 
145 


Linemen 

Matcovich,  G 
Hoffman,   G 
Altman,  G 
Lucas,  C 
Bogorad,  E 


170 
172 
175 
145 
174 
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Varsity  Blues 


THE  new  handball  courts  did  a  rushing  business  for  a  time  .  .  .  Coach 
Samuels  was  a  frequent  visitor,  getting  in  shape  to  drive  the  football 
men  .  .  .  We  hear  that  he's  a  tough  man  to  convince  that  you  made  a 
point  .  .  .  Peggy  enthusiasts  were  out  many  a  night  getting  their  licks. 
And  then  football  came — sore  legs,  arms,  backs  and  heads,  full  infirmary  .  .  . 
Labor  Day  meant  just  that  to  the  footballers.  Hope  that  the  War  in  Cuba 
holds  off  until  our  private  tussle  with  the  Marines  is  over  .  .  .  Everybody  is 
looking  forward  to  the  football  trips  except  the  managers  .  .  .  Trainer  Shift- 
man deserves  a  hand  for  his  conscientious  efforts  getting  rid  of  charley-horses, 
etc.  .  .  . 

Scrubs  have  a  cocky  outfit  which  means  better  execution  for  the  Varsity  .  .  . 
One  class  you  can't  cut  is  Prof.  Samuels'  class  on  Fighting  Football  Strategy 
every  Monday  at  7  p.  m.  Many  a  great  athlete  is  polishing  up  his  floor  tech- 
nique for  the  Junior  Prom  .  .  .  Watch  the  boys  tackle  their  chops  at  the  training 
table  .  .  .  And  the  coach  says  they  haven't  aggressiveness. 
Welcome  to  Farm  School,   fellows. 

Editor's  Note:  Since  the  above  item  was  written  the  Marines  HAVE 
HAD  to  go  to  Cuba  to  protect  American  lives  and  property,  thus  neces- 
sitating cancellation  of  our  first  game.  Perhaps  we  can  lend  the  Cubans 
a  first  class  football  team  to  take  over  the  Marines.  Apply  S.  B.  S. 


FROSH  CHAMPION 
BASEBALLERS 
The  Freshmen  made  a  name  for  them- 
selves this  year  by  defeating  first  the 
Faculty,  then  the  Seniors,  and  finally 
their  rivals,  the  Juniors,  in  baseball. 
In  the  final  game,  the  one  with  the 
Juniors,  the  Frosh  were  out  for  blood. 
With  their  defeats  in  boxing  and 
wrestling  still  rankling  in  their  minds, 
they  went  out  with  a  determination 
that  would  not  be  denied. 
The  game  saw  some  outstanding  slug- 
ging, but  poor  fielding.  To  make  it  a 
real  game,  the  Frosh  pitcher  struck 
out  "Casey"  of  the  Juniors  in  a  cru- 
cial period  of  the  game.  Mighty  "Cas- 
ey" was  at  the  bat  with  two  men  on 
and  two  men  out,  when  at  the  end  of 
a  third  pitched  ball,  "Casey"  emerged 
from  a  cloud  of  dust  with  the  upper- 
classmen's  chances  crushed. 


BASEBALL  REVIEW 
With  an  array  of  slugging  veterans  re- 
maining from  last  year's  team,  indica- 
tions pointed  to  a  banner  baseball 
year.  But  in  counting  up  our  score  for 
the  season,  we  find  four  games  won, 
four  lost  and  one  concelled  on  account 
of  rain. 

Somehow,  the  ball  crashers  of  last  sea- 
son couldn't  seem  to  hit  their  stride. 
Inability  to  hit  in  the  pinches  lost  a 
few  tight  games.  The  Southern  game 
was  a  thriller  that  we  lost  after  four- 
teen innings  of  sparkling  play.  It  was 
a  satisfaction  to  turn  the  tables  on 
George  School  after  last  year's  defeat. 
Plevinsky,  Matcovitch,  Gartner,  Gold- 
man, Draginsky  and  Kline  were  the 
Senior  lettermen  to  play  their  last  sea- 
son. Captain-elect  Segal  will  have  a 
nucleus  for  a  powerful  nine  remaining 
when  baseball  season  rolls  around 
once  again. 
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PET  PEEVE 
When  you're  called  on  to  recite, 
Up  you  get  and  then,  despite 
All  the  work  that's  gone  before 
What  you  knew,  you  know  no  more. 

From  six  to  ten  you  grind  away 
Give  your  best  while  others  play. 
Studying  all  the  long  night  thru 
Making  lessons  part  of  you. 

Next  day  to  class  you  wend  your  way, 
Take  your  seat,  clasp  hands  and  pray 
That  the  thing  you  had  in  hand 
Won't  desert  you  when  you  stand. 

Yet  when  called  on  to  recite, 
Up  you  get,  your  tongue  you  bite. 
You  stammer,  stutter  and  just  flunk — 
Surely  studying  is  the  bunk. 

• 
Kirschenbaum  was  seen  in  Philadel- 
phia by  a  Freshman  on  the  day  he  left 
for  his  vacation.  Our  bet  is  that  he 
ordered  the  Freshman  to  hurry  up  and 
grab  a  wheelbarrow. 

• 
If  the  Hort.  Seniors  are  smacking  their 
lips  lusciously,  don't  let  that  fool  you 
because  its  only  the  cider  jugs  that  ar- 
rived a  few  weeks  ago.  Yes,  they're 
empty. 


SEE  HOW  SMART  YOU  ARE!! 
Anybody    answering    these    questions 

correctly  has  a  chance  to  win  one 

of  the  following  prizes 

1st   Prize:      A      Gold      Plated      Meat 

Whistle. 
2nd  Prize:  A    250  Acre    Farm,  Fully 

Equipped,    in    Phrazxbernkomppy, 

Tasmania. 
3rd  Prize:     A     job     writing     for     the 

Gleaner. 
The  Questions: 

Fill  in  the  missing  word. 

1 .  You  can't that! 

2.  You've your  tail ! 

3.  Get  de  heck  out  from  de  !! 

4.  The  has    a  new  

of . 

5.  Hey,  you!  grab  a . 

Answer  the  following: 

1 .  Why  did  you  miss  that  morning 
detail? 

(We  have  all  the  answers) 

2.  Why  is  this  the  best  edition  of  the 
Gleaner? 

3.  Why  is  the  National  Farm  School 
really  an  International  Farm 
School? 

4.  Why  is  there  a  P  in  psychology, 
or  didn't  you  know  it? 

Send    in  your    answers    and  find    out 
what  we'll  give  you. 


Our  stern  Mr.  Fleming  is  still  trying  to 
be  stern,  but  he  can't  fool  us.  We 
know  what's  in  his  heart. 


Mr.  Groman  returned  from  his  vaca- 
tion a  finished  dancer.  He  attributes 
his  success  to  sun  poisoning. 
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Scientific  Research  in  Agriculture 

Prof.  Eye-nstein  Rubin  looking  for 
eggs  in  a  pen  of  New  Hampshire  Red 
Capons. 


Hort:  How  can  I  hide-de-hoe  when  I 

got  to  hoe-hoe-hoe. 

Dairy:    Man    You're     Mean     to    Me. 

Layin'  in  the  Hay. 

Poultry:  Let's  all  Sing  Like  the  Birdies 

Sing,  Cack!  Cack!  Cack!  Cack!  Cack! 

All  of  us  to  Call-boy:  Why  can't  This 

Night  Go  on  Forever. 


Prof.   Toor:  When  1  studied  this  sub- 
ject,   I   was   less   interested    in   it   than 
you. 
Sutton:   Impossible. 


"IT  HAPPENED  IN  FARM 

SCHOOL" 

A  One  Act  Play 

Scene:  A  Feeds    and    Feeding    class. 

Mr.    Thompson    instructing  —  class 

of  students  listening? 
Mr.  Thompson:  I  want  all  you  fellows 

who  are  doing  details  where  horses 

are  fed  to  raise  your  hands. 
(Four  fellows  raise  hands) 
Mr.   Thompson:  Triol,   where  do  you 

do  details? 
Triol:  At  Home  Barn. 
Mr.  Thompson:  Rubin? 
Rubin:  At  Number  3. 
Mr.   Thompson:  O'Neill? 
O'Neill:  At  Number  5. 
Mr.  Thompson:  Fisher? 
Fisher:   I'm  a  waiter!! 


WHEN  THE  TIME  WE'RE  JUNIORS 
COMES 

by 
A  Freshman  to  the  Freshmen 

When  we're  not  Freshmen  any  more 
We'll  shake  Farm  School  to  its  core. 
Half  of  Bucks  County  will  hear  us  squawk 
As  we  snakedance  down  Ulman  walk. 


"So  you  can't  take  it!"  said  McDoog- 
ling  as  he  tried  to  get  into  the  mo- 
vies for  half  price. 

• 
Poskanzer — Wanna     take     my     girl's 

sister  to  the  dance. 
Eggy — What  does  she  look  like? 
Poskanzer — I'll  pay  half  the  expenses. 
Eggy — No  thanks,  I  have  a  date. 


We'll  rip  our  green  caps  into  shreds, 
And  toss  them  into  the  Seniors'  beds. 
Ulman  Hall  walks  we'll  wear  away 
As  the  bars  of  Juniordom  give  way. 

With  green  neckties — what  shall  we  do? 
We'll  change  their  poisonous  greenish  hue. 
Neshaminy's  mud  shall  hide  it  from  sight 
Ending  what  was  once  an  annoying  plight. 

Come  on!  Time.  Speed  Your  minutes  on. 
We're  waiting  for  that  day  to  dawn 
When  we'll  toss  our  caps  and  ties  away, 
And  make  the  new  mutts  pay  and  pay. 

— Israel  Klein. 


The    Seniors    were     born     for     great 

things 
The  Juniors  for  small 
But  it  has  never  been  recorded 
Why  the  Freshmen  were  born  at  all. 


'May  I  help  you  pick  your  teeth,  Mr. 
McSchmul,"  inquired  the  clerk  at 
the  false  teeth  counter. 


Morton:    What    are    diplomatic    rela- 
tions? 
Editor:  There  are  no  such  people. 
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.  Fleck  &  Bro., 

Established  1865 

Inc. 

HARDWARE      :     PAINTS      :     HOUSEWARES      :     GIFTS 

SPORTING  GOODS     :     TOYS 
BUILDERS'  SUPPLIES      :     ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES 

JENKINTOWN     -     PA.     -     HATBORO 

JACOB  TRINLEY  &  SONS 

Manufacturers  of 

BALANCED    RATIONS    FOR 
ALL  LIVESTOCK 

LINFIELD,    PENNA. 


PATRONIZE 
THE 

A.  A.  STORE 


) 


HERRIDGE  and  HERRIDGE 

5 — 10 — 25    CENT    STORES 


rorSN'KI!    OAKLAND    and    MAIN    STS. 


JAMES   B.   FRETZ 

COAL, 

LUMBER,    BUILD 

ING    MATER 

ALS 

NEW  BRITAIN", 

PENNA. 

iM 


SPALDING 
fH  ATHLETIC  GCCDJ- 
CCKRECT       ' 

FOR  ANY  JPCPT 


X/i&rX 


%<^ 


IN   PHILADELPHIA 
113    SOUTH    16th   STREET 


DICK 

WOODRING 

Ye   Oid 

Basement 

Shoppe 

GOOD 

HAIRCUTS 

LOW 

COST 

Cleaning    Materials 

IN    THE    SERVICE    OF    CLEANLINESS 

SANITARY   EQUIPMENT 

F.  W.  Hoffman  &  Co.,  Inc. 

35-37  South   4th   St.                      Philadelphia,    Pa. 

IN  THE  LIMELIGHT 
Coach  Samuels  and  his  football  gang. 
The  Class  of  '35  and  their  Prom. 
Gellens  and  the  Mutt  Cap. 
This  year's  fair  and  square  Senate! 
Wolfish  receives  Varsity  S  for  attend- 
ing more  than    three-quarters     of   the 
Senate  meetings. 
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Bell  Phone  285-W  Doylestown,  Pa. 

Sander's  Photo  Studio  and  Art  Shop 

83  WEST  STATE  STREET 


Photographs,   Cameras,  Films,   Frames,   Albums 
Greeting  Cards  for  Every  Occasion 


Twenty-four    Hour    Service   in    Our    Finishing   Department 


SAVE  WITH   ICE    SAVE  WITH 

SAFE 

SURE 

SILENT 

ECONOMICAL 

G.    E.    WILLARD 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 
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STOKES  SEEDS 

Are   Accepted   as  of   Standard   Quality 
by   The    National    Farm    School 

Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co.,  Inc. 

SEED    GROWERS 

407-09  North  Franklin  Street 

Box  923 
PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA. 


For   Quality,    Service   and   Square    Deal 

THE  REXALL  STORE 

Stands   First 

Victor   Agents  Eastman    Kodak   Agency 

DOYLESTOWN    DRUG    CO. 

Cor.   Main  and   Courts  Streets,    Doylestown,   Pa. 


"TED"    DUBOIS 

Doylestown's    Distinctive    Barber 

COURT   HOUSE  ROW 


IMk 


27-J 


SCHUYLER   &   BOWERS 

Outfitters    in    Men's   and    Boys'    Clothing   and 

Haberdashery 

CLEANING   ,-in,l    PRESSING 


Compliments 

of 

CHARLEY  E. 

PRICE 

SWARTHMORE 

PA. 

Footbal 

Official 

Boxing 

Referee 

Quakertown  Wholesale 
Confectionery  Company 

Bell  Phone,   Quakertown  23 

Juniper  and  Sixth  Streets 
QUAKERTOWN,   PA. 


TARTAN    BRAND 
ALFRED  LOWRY  &  BRO. 


Philadelphia,  Penna. 


Keystone  Telephone 
Main    75SS 


Bell   Telephone 
Market    0222-3 


» 


S.  E.  SOSTMANN 

Meats,    Poultry    and    Provisions 
Hotels   and    Restaurants   Supplied 

407-09  North  Franklin   St.  Philadf 


Bell,  Lombard  2503-04  Keystone,  Main  2716 

JACOB  H.  SMITH  &  CO. 

SEA  FOOD  —  POULTRY 
GAME 

Supplying   Hotels,    Institutions,   Ships, 
Our   Business 

Dock  Street  Fish  Market  at  the 

Delaware  River 
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THE  GLEANER 


SLACK  COAL  COMPANY 

BITUMINOUS  COALS 


Land   Title   Building 
Philadelphia 


E.W.  Townsend  &  Sons  Nurseries 

Salisbury,    Maryland 

The    Largest    Growers   and    Shippers   of 

STRAWBERRY    PLANTS    IN    THE    WORLD 

More   than    30,000   Customers   in   the   State   of 

Pennsylvania  33rd  year 
Selling  strawberry  and  other  small  fruit  plants 
Townsend's  20th  Century  Catalogue  mailed 
on  request.  Brim  full  of  bargains  in  small 
fruit  plants.  You  should  have  a  copy  of  this 
book  if  you  intend  to  plant  strawberries  or 
other  small  fruits. 

Address 

E.    W.   Townsend   &   Sons,   25  School   Street, 

Salisbury,  Maryland 


F.  D.  HARTZEL  S  SONS  CO. 

CHALFONT,   PA.  LAKSDALE,   PA. 

Dealer  in 

FLOUR,    FEED,    COAL,    LUMBER 


WILLIAM 

NEIS 

& 

SON 

Ma 

sers   of 

SUPERFINE 

SOFT 

DRINKS 

THOMAS    LYONS 
Watches,  Clocks,  Jewelry  and  Silverware 

Repairing  a  Specialty        DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 


SHORE'S  MARKET  HOUSE 

Fresh    Fruit,    Fancy    Groceries,    Vegetables 

Fish  and  Oysters 

FREE   DELIVERY 
Bell  Phone  71-J  WILLOW  GROVE,   PA. 


Bell    Phone   457 

NYCE  PLANING  MILL  CO. 
Millwork   and   Concrete  Products 

Office  and  Plant: 
239   Decatur  Street  Doylestown,   Pa. 


FOR    GOOD    THINGS   TO    EAT 

WAGNER'S  BAKERY 
Home-Made  Ice  Cream  —  Soda  —  Candies 

OPPOSITE   POST    OFFICE  DOYLESTOWN 


RECREATION  CENTER  ALLEYS 
Doylestown,  Pa. 

OSCAR    LEIDY,    Manager 
BOWLING  BILLIARDS 


DRUGS 

The  Store  of  Service  and   Quality 

SAMUEL   R.   PEARCE 

DOYLESTOWN  PENNSYLVANIA 


GENERAL  DESSERTS 
CORPORATION 

Manufacturers  of 
EPCO   Orange  and  Lemon  Dry 
EPCO  Gelatine  Desserts 
EPCO  Puddings  and  Pie  Fillings 

"Known  for  Perfect  Satisfaction" 
61  Gansevoort  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WILLIAMS,    DARNELL 
&   COMPANY 

COAL  and  COKE 


Drexel    Building 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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FRENCH  -  WOLF 
Paints  and  Enamels 

Are  "easy"  to  work,  dry  with  smooth  sur- 
face, withstand  the  severest  weather,  give 
greatest  coverage  per  gallon,  by  actual  test. 
FREE — Copy  of  "Hints  on  Painting,"  wheth- 
er vou  expect  to  repair  now  or  later.  Help- 
ful, interesting.  Edition  limited.  Get  YOURS 
today. 

FRENCH-WOLF 

PAINT  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

Broad  and  Columbia  Ave.,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Bell   182  Keystone   19-D 

CHAS.   B.  MOYER 

30  EAST  STATE  STREET 

DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 

Kelvinator  Radio   Equipment 


DOYLESTOWN   LAUNDRY 
DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 

Call  245-J  and  Let  Us  Relieve  Vou  of 
Your    Wash   Day    Worries 


ENTERPRISE  MILL  SOAP 
WORKS,  Inc. 

TEXTILE  and   LAUNDRY   SOAPS 

LAUNDRY  SUPPLIES  and 

CHEMICALS 

COLUMBIA  ALKALI  PRODUCTS 

229-31-33  N.  TWELFTH  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


CHINA  SILVERWARE  GLASS 

the  SUPERIORITY  of 

DOUGHERTY  KITCHENEERING 

has  been  taught  in  the  SCHOOL 

of  EXPERIENCE  since  1852 

W.  F.  Dougherty  & 
Sons,  Inc. 

1009  Arch  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Everything  tor  the   Kitchen" 


MEN  WOMEN  CHILDREN 

W.  J.  NYCE'S  SHOE  STORE 

"The  Home  of  Nice  Footwear" 

DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 


DOYLESTOWN  TRUST  CO. 

Doylestown,  Pa. 

Solicits  Your  Patronage 


THE  WISE  FARMER  BUYS 
MYERS  PUMPS 

AND 

SPRAYERS 

Ask   Us   About   Them 

LEHIGH    VALLEY 
SUPPLY  CO. 

Allentown,  Pa. 

Easton,  Pa.  Lansdale,  Pa. 

Stroudsburg,  Pa. 
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CLYMER'S 

DEPARTMENT  STORE 

BUCKS  COUNTY'S  LARGEST  STORE 

The  National  Farm  School  Is  One  of  Its  Patrons 

YOUR 

PATRONAGE  SOLICITED 

R.  L.  CLYMER 

Doylestown,  Pa. 

c 


CATERING  BANQUET    ROOM 

BRUNNER'S   RESTAURANT 

29  S.   Main  Street,   Doylestown,   Pa. 

TRY  OUR  50c  FULL  COURSE  DINNER 


ell   Phone  53 

CHARLES    H.    SHIVE 
Hardware    and    Sporting    Goods 

MAIN   and   STATE   STKEETS 
DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 


DR.  WM.  J.  McEVOY 

OPTOMETRIST  OPTICIAN 

15  EAST  STATE  STREET 
us  9-5      Tues.  and  Sat.  Evenings  Until  9  p.m. 


NICK  THE  TAILOR 

26  EAST  STATE  STREET 

SUITS   from   $11.50   up 

Dry   Cleaning,   Pressing,   Altering,    Dyeing 


FOR    YOUR    NEXT   HAIRCUT   OR    SHAVE 

Try 

NELSON'S   BARBER  SHOP 

17   South   Main   Street  Doylestown,   Pa. 

Next  to  Henry  Ely's  Grocery  Store 


For   Quality    Home-Made    Candies,    Delicious 

Fresh  Fruit  Sundaes  and   Ice  Cream  Sodas 

Visit 

THE  PALACE  OF  SWEETS 

STRAND  THEATRE  BUILDING 


S.   H.   SWARTLEY 

SWEET    APPLE    CIDER 
PURE   CIDER    VINEGAR 

Bell  Phone  1016  DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 


Phone  523 

DOYLESTOWN  PRINTING  SHOP 

CHAS.  L.  GOODMAN 
142  W.  State  Street  Doylestown,  Pa. 


INTERNATIONAL 

MeOORMICK-DEERING 

Farm  Machines 

and  Implements 

DOYLESTOWN    AGRICULTURAL  COMPANY 

Doylestown  Threshers  International  Trucks 

McCormick-Deering  Farm  Machines 
Telephone  374  DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 
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